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FOREWORD. 

This study of the physiology and hygiene of sex has 
grown out of a course of lectures on the subject given 
by the author to many classes of boys in high schools. 

The treatment may seem to some to be too brief and 
therefore inadequate, but instructors of youth hold that 
it is not best nor necessary to enter too fully into partic- 
ulars on this subject, but that a clear and sufiBcient 
understanding may be had through a short treatise, 
which, however, must not omit any important point. 

This book has been prepared with extreme care and 
follows modern ideas of teaching. It is scientific, being 
based on biology, botany and eugenics; but not too sci- 
entific, it is hoped, to hold the attention of all who have 
the care of the young. 

Nor is there any reason why this book should not be 
placed in the hands of any thoughtful, normal boy. 
He will receive through reading it the instruction nec- 
essary for his welfare and his preparation for father- 
hood imparted in a sane and wholesome way. 

Every boy who is in the position of becoming at some 
time the head of a family possesses the right 4p a knowl- 
edge of the broad facts concerning the generation and 
development of offspring. Therefore these facts are 
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plainly stated^ in the belief that only good can come 
from their scientific and reverent relation. 

It is the hope of the author that parents, principals 
of high schools for boys, and teachers of physiology 
will make use of this book, finding in it, perhaps, helpful 
suggestions and an outline for a fuller presentation of 
the subject^ as opportunity may arise. 
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I. 

THE OBIOIN 07 UFE. 

The moment that we begin to observe nature we note 
that every object around us belongs to one of the three 
great kingdoms : mineral^ vegetable or animal. A little 
further study will reveal the fact that the one great 
distinguishing feature of the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms is that they have what we call life, while 
the mineral kingdom has none. 

The quality that we call life possesses the power of 
acting on mineral substances so that they become vital. 
Living matter possesses certain qualities: It has the 
power to move, to assimilate food, to grow and to re- 
produce itself. 

The Qualities of Now it will be seen at once that 
Mineral Hatter, mineral matter has none of these 
qualities. It moves only when acted 
upon by some force outside of itself. A stone may be 
thrown into the air, but it has no power within itself 
to rise. It cannot add to its weight through any inter- 
nal ability to absorb nourishment, and has fto power 
to reproduce itself. And yet even in the mineral king- 
dom there is a hint of what happens when living mat- 

9 
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ter acts upon mineral Hubstances. Look at a crystal. 
The mineral substances composing it^ while in a state 
of solution^ began to arrange their particles according 
to a certain order and the result was the production of 
beautiful crystals. But even in this instance there is 
no evidence of life or of the possession on the part of 
the mineral of vital powers^ as the minute particles of 
mineral matter which went to make up these crystals 
were themselves acted upon by powerful forces over 
which they had not the slightest control. 

The Qualities of Both the vegetable and the animal 
living Hatter, kingdoms possess the four great qual- 
ities mentioned above. The diflFcr- 
ences, however, between them are twofold. In the 
first place the ability to assimilate food and to repro- 
duce are possessed by both, as is also the power to 
grow; but in the vegetable kingdom the power of mo- 
tion is extremely limited, and the slight movemients . 
that occur are due to the processes of growth. The sec- 
ond and most important difference between tiie two is 

that the animal, except in the lowest forms, possesses 

!> 

intelligence or instinct. 

There are many instances in which it ^is difficult to 
detect the difference between the vegetable and the ani- 
mal; the4wo forms may resemble each other closely, and 
yet one is an animal and the other a vegetable form of 
life. 
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Owing to the impossibility of motion on the part of 
plants and trees, and to tlie absenee of mental power, 
they are said to have a lower form of life than that 
i‘iijoy(*d by animals. The latter possess a wide range of 
independent atdioji, and, through their intelligenee, 
majiifest immensely greater possibilities of happiness 
and also of misery. 

The Beginnings 4’he origin of life on the earth has 
of Life. always been a question of the most in- 

tense interest to mankind. The re- 
searches of mo(l(*rn biologists have thrown a brilliant 
light on the jirohlem. According to the ideas now held 
by th<)Sc who iiavc given most thought to the sulgecit, 
when, in the (-onrse of time, the earth had bec'ome cool 
enough, when the roc'ks had been ground into soil and 
the eNer-('hanging ocean liad alternately covered and 
tied the land, there began to exist the earliest forms of 
vegetable and animal life. It would seem that these 
forms were extremely simple, something like minute 
jelly-fish, just a drop of a sulistance like tlie white of 
an egg, called ]»rotoplasm, which means the first form 
of life substance. There is a minute animal called the 
amoeba (Fig. 1), which can be seen through a micro- 
scope, that must have bee?i very much like the earliest 
forms of life. ^ 

It seems evident that these first forms of life, acted 
on by the forces which produce complex forms from sim- 
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pier ones, began to develop into more complicated varie- 
ties of vegetable and animal life, which through long 
periods of time, evolved into the innumerable varieties 
of vegetable and animal forms whicli cover the earth at 
the present day. When the dry land a])pcared and the 
ocean was fixed within its limits, there was doubtless 



Fig. 1. Amoeba. {After Doflein.) 


a vast increase in the variety of ])huits and of animals. 
Then there appeared reptiles, great and small, an infinite 
variety of insect life, the many forms of birds, the 
higher animals, and last of all, and most wonderfuLof 
all, man, with his marvellous mind in a splendid body. 

/ 

Origin of Man. Yet, perfect instrument as man’s 
^ body is, it is to be remembered that 

that body must have come in the course of a great period 
of time from a form similar to the amoeba. Small as 
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this animal is, it yet possesses all the qualities of life; 
it moves, eats, grows and reproduces itself (Fig. 2). 
The dtop of living matter or protoplasm, which was 
man’s remote ancestor, had to become more complex by 
dividing into two parts or organs, and these again into 
two more, and these into still others; those of a similar 
kind grouping themselves together so as to be able to 



A BCD 


Amoeba. Beginning to move. Continued Folding over and 

movement. enveloping food. 

Fio. 2. 

work togetlier to the same purpose, thus forming yet 
more complex organs. Thus, as the amoeba passed on 
its way upwards to become a man, there developed in 
untold numbers minute particles, so small as to be seen 
only with the aid of a microscope, known as cells, some 
of which grouped themselves and became in the fully 
formed animal, the mouth or stomach; others became 
bones, others arteries or veins or heart. Some developed 
into the brain — ^very knowing ones these — ^and the nerv- 
ous ^stem ; or they united to form the liver, muscles and 
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other necessary parts. Every part of the body is made up 
of these minute cells^ so small that it requires several 
thousand of them placed side by side to make an inch.* 

Cells. Man^s body, then, is composed of millions of 
minute forms, all of which are busy performing 
their particular duty ; all of them necessary in order that 
the work of the body may go on properly. When they do 
not act in harmony we say that we are sick, and the aim 
of the physician is to persuade the disorderly cells to 
go back to the performance of their duty; and when 
this occurs, health is restored. It is therefore proper to 
say that life resides in the cell. When the cells are so 
much disordered that their proper work cannot any 
longer be done, local death, called gangrene, occurs; and 
if the trouble extends far enough, the death of the body 
follows. 

Protoplasm. It has been said that the cell consists 
of a drop of protoplasm, a substance some- 
what like the white of an egg. What is this wonderful 
substance in which all life seems to center and to take 
its start? Where did it come from in the first place in 
the dim, far distant past? We can only ^ay that we be- 
lieve it came from the Creator, the Father of all life. 
Examine it with the eye, as we may in the form of the 

* The microscope may be used in examining slides of vari- 
ous animal tissues. 
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amoeba^ and we see a jelly-like substance^ and that is all. 
Examine protoplasm chemically, and it is found to con- 
sist of the well-kno wiyj^ ments carton, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, phoafllrorOT^nd sulphur. Yet in this 
substance, protoplasm, life resides, and wherever vege- 
table or animal life exists, there is protoplasm. Aft, 
furthermore, w’henever a new life starts, it begins with 
and is developed from protoplasm. * 





XL 

CSU'i UFB. 

Vatiire of It has been \j!|te d that life xesides iu 
the Cell, the cell, and to^^ies of animals and 
the sabstances of planm and trees are made 
up of cells. We should study carefully the structure of 
the cell itself in its various forms. 

The cell consists of a minute particle of protoplaam 
containing some granular matter called its nucleus, and 
usually surrounded by a very delicate membrane. In 
life the cells are connected, but not like the bricks in a 
house; there is a connecting substance that holds them 
together and binds them into what is called tissue; as, 
for instance, muscular tissue in animals and wood in 
trees. 


Cells are often so many Siamese twins in their rela> 
tion to one another. They have their individual being 
iniione sense, while in another they act in unison with 
otHpr cells. Besides, their contents frequently inter- 
miule through connecting channels. 

As life seems to reside in the cell, so tiie life of the 
cell centers in the nucleus, which nearly all cells pos- 
sess. In some instances the substance of the cell is clear 
and transparent; in others it is granular ahd opaque. 


Their Shape. In shape cells vary much. They may 
be flat and regular in outline, as those of 
the mucous lining of the mouth; cylindrical, as in 

16 
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Fia. 3. Epithelial cells from the Fio. 4. Kidney cells from 

lining of the human mouth. guinea pig. 

(After Koellikcr.) (After KoclUker.) 


plants; colnmiuir, as in the lining of the intestines; 
(^up-shaped, as in tlie intestines; cJiiinky, as in tlie kid- 
neys (Fi^^ 4) ; furnished with waving liairs like eye- 
lashes, as in tlu^ mouth of a frog (Fig. lo) ; 
or sliaped like a splash of ink, as in tlie brain 
and nerves. 

Plant Cells. In plants the ('ells would 
naturally be like a s])here, Imt 
owing to pressure from other ('ells they be- 
come square or many-sided. In trees this 
])ressur(! ofU-'ii opens one cell into others and 
long (diannels are thus formed through whi('h 
the sap flows (Fig. 5). These finally harden 
and he('ome lifeless, constituting the wood of 
the trees, while new and living cells add 
themselves outside of the woody jiart just 
under the bark and (;ach yi^ar increas(‘s the size 
of the tree, forming the “riiigs” which may be 5- wood 

seen when the tree is (ait across, ca('h ring channels 

marking the growth of a year. The cells that are in the 
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a family resemblance to eachfcther, but look \ery unlike 
those that form the brain orlnuscle. All of the cells 
in a tissue or organ act hp^onioualy with each other 
and witli those of otliJP^Si^^f the body, doing tlie 
work that they are in^nded to do. 

Their Use. Thus the cells in the lining of the stom- 
ach throw out the digestive fluid; those of 
the intestines absorb the digeshul food and pour it into 
the bjood, wliich in turn carries it to the Jiyer, whose 
(^clls carry on the next step in converting the food into 
blood. The blood ('arries nourishment to all tlie tis- 
sues of the body, and the cells in every tissue take up 
what they require from the blood to sujqdy their needs 
and growth, ajid to enable them to ])erform iheir ))ro])er 
work. This is all done with an apparent intelligence 
which is fiirnish.od l)y the cells of the nervous syshnn 
through the central station, the brain, and other nerve 
centers from which nerves extend to every ])art of the 
body, no matter how minute. 

ily exaniining under the microscope any tissue of 
the body, one who is skilled in this study will be able 
to decide at once by the appcarajice of the cells from 
what part of tin* body the specimen has come. Thus lie 
will know whether the specimen is from the lungs, the 
skin, the kidneys, the brain, the blood, the eye, the* muscle 
or other tissue; for each one is different and bears char- 
acteristic marks. 
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Blood Cells or "No cells in the animal body, perhaps, 
Corpuscles. are more interesting than those of the 
blood. form what may be de- 

scribed as a liquid tis^€^; cbftfaining, like all other 
tissues, its special cells. 



Leucocyte yk 

'Red Corpuscles 

Fio. 7. Red blood corpuscles. One white corpuscle (leucocyte) 


There arc two kinds of blood cells, the red and the 
white (Fig. 7). The red ones are smaller and much 
the more numerous. It would take some 3500, placed 
side by side, to extend an inch, and they are shaped like 
a wheel with thickened rims. They are pt a red tint 
and thus give the color to the blood. One of their im- 
portant duties is to absorb oxjgeii from the air in the 
lungs and to carry this necessary element to every part 
of the body. On examining the finest blood-vessels by 
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means of a micioseope thme xed blood cells may be seea 
hurrying along singly or in ciWds, paAing deri* 
OHS way through ilie smaU^Tdssels whidi permeate all of 
the tissues of the bo^.* Tlb^^^emind one of a crowd 
of people moving through a narrow street, some of them 
pausing awhile to look in the shop windows and then 
starting suddenly on again as if some important errand 
had been just remembered.* These red cdls are sub* 
ject to the invasion of still smaller cells, ^ich live 
and grow within the blood cells and cause the disease 
known as malaria. 

White There- are white cells in the blood which 

Corpuscles, are larger but not nearly so numerous as 
the red ones. These are very interesting 
for several reasons, but especially because they have the 
power of destroying and even eating up other cells and 
substances tiiat injure the blood by their presence. 
They thus form an army for defense for th|^ body, and, 
though so small, are necessary to health. 

Bacteria. There is a great variety of minute forms 
called bacteria or germs, some of them neoeS' 
saiy to our well-being and some of them the cause of 
disease and death. There are varieties that cause ani- 

*Stn(l7 the web of a frog’s foot under the microscope to 
observe this dearly. 
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mal and vegetable matter to decay and thus get rid of 
what otherwise would catse great distress. Others are 
active in causing useful changes, as in the case of the 
bacterium that produc^s'^e pleasant flavor of butter. 
It is a form of bacterium that makes milk become sour, 
while another is useful in the manufacture of cheese. 
Another changes cider into vinegar. 

On the other hand there are many bacteria that pro- 
duce sickness, especially those diseases known as con- 
tagious. Among these disorders are diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever and yellow fever. 

Cause of All of these bacteria, increasing within 
Duease. the body with tremendous rapidity, so that, 
in some cases, only a few hours are required 
for them to pass from birth to full growth, act upon 
the cells, either directly or by producing a poison which 
is absorbed by the blood and carried to all parts of the 
body. Disease is usually brought about by the action of 
this poisoned blood upon the cells of the different tis- 
sues of the body. It would seem that different poison- 
ous substances are attracted by different .tissues. Some 
affect especially the mucous membrane, as in the case of 
diphtheria, which appears in the throat; or typhoid 
fever, which locates in the intestines. If the body has 
sufficient power to resist the poison, recovery ensues; 
but if not, death must follow. 
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EffMt of Many drugs have an attraction for certain 
Bmgi. cells in the body. Thus mercury is apt to 
affect the glands^ as the liver. Phosphorus 
affects the bones, causing their decay after long expos- 
ure ; the effect of snake poison is to disorganize the blood, 
or else to paralyze the nervous system. 

Importance It becomes quite easy, in view of all 
of Cells. these facts, to understand something of 

the importance of the cells in the growth 
of the body and the maintenance of health. We have 
here a clear demonstration of the importance of little 
things. On the healthfulness and vitality of the cells 
depend the life and well-being of the individuaL 
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In plants there is a vast variety of cells^ and they join 
and pile np on each other so as to form the enormous 
bulk of the trees and the great mass of vegetation that is 
seen on the surface of the earth. The growtii of trees 
occurs under the bark; the interior is not really alive> 
although it is in a state of preservation. If the bark be 
removed the tree will quickly perish. Compared with 
man, with his great variety of organs, a tree is simple; 
the sap, which may be compared with the blood, flows 
trough the channels formed by the cella; but &e ceils 
in each variety of tree bear a close resemblance to each 
other, and the tree grows by the addition of one cell to 
another, and these Anally harden into wood. 

Qualities It has been said that animal cells and the 
of Cells, groups or organs that they form, have certain 
qualities that belong to all linng beii\gs. 
They all absorb nourishment; they move ; ihey grow and 
they reproduce themselves. To a degree,^ plants possess 
all these qualities, and ihey possess the last mentioned 
to an Mormons extent, as may be seen in the production 
of seeds, which are produced some thirty, some sixty and, 
some an hundi^ fold. 
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fieprodnotioii Of all the pxoperties of plan^life none 
in Plmta. is so wonderful as their power of xepto* 
duction and the means employed to ao* 
complish it. As plants are innumerable in Tarieiy, each 
rarieiy differs in some degree from all others in its man- 
ner of bringing forth its offspring. One filing, however, 
is constant: there is always utilised a male element and 
a female element. 



Fie. 8. Diagram of a flower. C, calyx ; Co, corolla ; a, antte on 
filament (x) ; p, pollen-grains ; at, atigma : pt, pollen tubea ; a, 
etyle ; 0, ovary ; am, egg cell in ovule ; B, lertiliatng cell. 

(From Baaaap,) 

Zlowets and Let us take a look at the interesting 

their Fnnotions. arrangements that some plants make 
for the perpetuation of their kind. 
Here is a flower * (Fig. 8) . If we cut it through we 

•Any torn at lily eonatltates a good iOnstratloiL 
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note tiiat it is provided with certain part^ each of which 
has a definite purpose. Here is a little room wherein is 
the germ of the seed; this room is called the seed vessel 
or ovary. The word ovary is derived frhm ova, an egg; 
for the seed is the egg of the plant. 

From the upper part of the ovary extends a long tube, 
the top of which is enlarged, somewhat roughened and 
often sticky. This upper part is called the stigma. The 
ovary and the stigma and the stem that connects them 
constitute the pistil. 

Growing around the pistil are seen several tall, slen- 
der organs that are known as stamens, and they are 
crowned with variously-shaped tops called anthers. The 
anthers produce a golden dust called poUen, which is the 
rqale or fertilize substance. The pistil, containing the 
seed-vessel or ovaiy, is the female part, producing the 
seed. 

Now what happens is this : The yellow dust or pollen 
produced by the anthers is conveyed or falls upon the 
stigma, where it sticks fast. One or more of the parti- 
cles of pollen sends a slender growth down the tube of 
the pistil imtil it reaches the minute seed or ovule in 'the 
ovary of the plant, touches and combines with it. The 
ovule then begins to develop, and in the course of time 
becomes a perfect seed, so that, when planted under fa- 
vorable conditions, it will develop into- a plant like its 
parent; and, in its turn, produce seeds. 
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Vaiiety «f The arrangement of the stamens and 
Amagemaat. the pistils varies widdj in different kinds 
of plants. Sometimes the stamens and 
the pistils are found on different plants, as in the villow. 
Sometimes they are on differmit parts of the same plant, 
as in com. The object of such an arrangement is to 
make it difficult for a plant or tree to fertilize itself, for 
it has been found that much better frait and seeds are 
produced when the fertilizing pollen comes from a dis- 
tant plant rather than from the same plant that bears 
the seed. For the same reason some stamens mature 
before or later than the stigma, and thus make it neces- 
sary for the pollen to come from a distant flower. The 
reason is the same as that which should prevent near 
relatives among human beings from marrying. 

The Work To accomplish the same end many other 
of laseots. means are employed by nature. Thus bees 
fly from plant to plant (Fig. 9), push their 
way into the heart of the flower in their search after 
honqr, and in so doing, cover themselves with pollen 
which they carry to tiie next flower they visit, and de- 
posit the pollen on the stigma as they brush by i^ thus 
fertilizing plant after plant. If it were not for the bee 
there would be no clover seed, and no clover ip all the 
land, because the clover blossom is so arranged that only 
the bee, flying frbm blossom to blossom, is capable of 
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eB,Trjmg tiie poUm in to the stigma 
and tlms making it possible Ipr new 
seed to be fonned and to develdp. In 
the case of the best Taiiei^ of fig, 
a q)ecial kind of waq> is necessaiy 
to cany the poUoi; nothing else 
will do. Some kind of flowers at- 
tract butterflies by the brilliancy of 
their coloring, as in the casie of those 
curious plants called orchids (Fig. 
10) ; and the butterflies add to the 
importance of their apparently friy- 
olouB existence by becoming the 
caniers of the life-renewing pollen 
to other plants witii long and.nar> 
row tubes. 

The pollen of water plants is 
carried on the surface of the water. 

The wind is also an agency for dis- 
taributing pollen; so are animals, 
and even mah himself sometimes 
hel|» along. 

In one way or another, then, the 
life-carrying pollen reaches the 
gwm of the seed ipm whid^ is 
to be produced a vim gmecation 
plant-life. It is very interesting 
to note what now talms place. 
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How Life It has been said that in the plant the 

Starts in Cor^. pollen-dust, when it becomes attacTied 
to the stigma, extends down the tube of 
the pistil until it enters the ovary or chamber where the 
ovule is waiting for it. You can see this easily and 
beautifully in corn (Fig. 11). Wlien the seeds or grains 
of (*oru are first being formed, 
long tubes, called silk, grow 
out from each grain and this 
hangs out of the end of the ear. 

On the end of eacli one of these 
threads falls from the tassel 
of the corn-stalk a little pollen, 
ajid the life-nucleus of the pol- 
len proceeds to travel down 
tliroU||h the minute tube that 
is in the center of each thread 
of silk, until it reaches the 
j)artly formed grain, which 
then develops and will become 
perfect. I f, however, no bit of 
life-stuff reaches down through the tube of silk, then no 
grains will be formed, and the ear will shrivel away. If 
only a few of the grains receive it they will develop and 
the rest of the ear will remain imperfect and valueless. 
Then, after the new grains have been safely started on 
their way, they may be depended upon to become per- 
fect; but the tassel and the silk, having performed the 
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work for which they are intended, dry up and pass out 
of use. 

Fertilization. Now this process, called fertilization, 
occurs, with many variations, in all plants 
and trees, from the humble dandelion with its thistle-like 
seed, to the mighty oak with its acorn. All of them de- 
pend upon the fact that the male element, pollen in some 
form, unites with the ovule, which is the mother part, in 
order to produc^e a new plant or tree. 

Attention is called to the fact that the white oak tree 
does not bear acorns until it is twenty or more years 
old and is fully mature. Nature knows that the tree 
must have had time to perfect itself before bearing fruit ; 
to do so earlier would niean the production of poor fruit, 
and injury to the tree. 

The same is true of animals and human beings, and 
for exactly the same reasons. To employ in youth the 
powers of manhood must result in loss of strength and 
the prevention of that fruitful maturity so desirable. 

A Selay-Bace. Thus we are enabled to understand 
in some degree how life is renewed in 
plants from one generation to another ; hjw life, through 
the act of the parent, is passed on from parent to off- 
spring; how life, after all, is a form of relay-race, in 
which the touch, given and received, passes the vital 
spark on down through the future. 




Air 



la zcgaid to tlmn wogadufo) iMu if 
aiasfc tbnya be borne ia atiad flu# ill 
pkati pndaee other ideate e/ter iiiuU 
Some yean ago » qaeatiliy' dl erlmi 
wM foaad ia the tomb of i maram^ 
ia Egypt It had lain thexp for ihoa* 
eaade of years, preserved in the dij 
wrappings of the mammy. It waa 
planted, and produced wheat, like that 
raised now. One kind of grain or seed 
will produce but one and tiie same kind 
of grain or seed— nothing else (Figs. 
12 and IS). This fact mains it mces* 
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naj tiiat in otder to gel the beet leBoltB, good seed 
most be planted, as poor seed will bring a like poor rari* 
ety. Here is an ear of com with some seeds white and 
aome black (Hg. 14). How may we account for this? 
There most have been some pollen received from stidks 
bearing dark-grained kernels; and for those who wished 
mily white com, the crop would have been rained. It is 
necessary to remember, then, that even in plants the traits 
of parents will appear in the new plants that thqr repro- 
duce, and that the great facts of inheritance apply 
throughout all nature. 

Onr Duty to We who are now living and carrying 
Posterity. on the work of the world should bear in 
mind the fact that we must soon pass on 
this work to the n ext generat i on. Thus we owe it to 
those who are to follow us — our child ren — ^that they shall 
be better equipped than we for the performance of these 
duties. 

The method of (^ectibag s^iafe oi, jMwbftad, now in 
vogue, m ust b e replaced bj one more in accord mth 
science and common sense. The fact that the one se- 
lected is to be t he m oth er or f ather of tb^ fjntpjpg vafw 
diould be borne in mind, and those only chosen who are 
fitted by physical, mental and mdral qnsilit ies to become 
the mothers and fatiiers of a better gmeration. 

The affections ue quite largdy under onr control: a 
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doesn’t allow his affections to go out towards a 
woman of another raoe^ or who is distinctly defective in 
mind or body. In such instances the evident unfitness 
repels^ and this affords a hint as to how the affections 
may be directed and controlled. 
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IV. 

UFE nr AimcALS. 

Animal life. We now pass from the lower form of 
life^ the vegetable^ to the higher form, 
the animal, where motion is free and intelligence is a 
gift possessed by all. 

Animal Cells. It is to be remembered that each ani- 
mal is a mass of living particles of matr 
ter called cells; that similar ones are gathered together 
to perform certain kinds of work, as in the lungs and 
muscles; that each set of cells absorbs the necessary 
nourishment from the blood; that when they all work 
well and in harmony, health prevails ; and when the cells 
of any part of the body are poisoned by disease or drugs, 
the body is said to be sick. 

The Function All of the cells of the body and all of 
of the Nervous the tissues that are made up from them 
System. are under the control and direction of 

the nervous system, which is in itself 
made up of cells. That the body is not merely a nutss of 
cells, but is made up of groups, which, in turn, all work 
in harmony and thus form the complete animal, is due 
to the nerves and the nerve centers which control the.. 
whole, and make of the mass one individual. 
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Fio. 15. Ciliated 
cells having wav* 
ing hairs attached 


Si 


IPoii&i of Cdlit The way in which 
the different parts of 
the body are adapted to their uses is 
very wonderftd. Look at the flat cells 
which line the throat like a pavement 
and allow the food to slip over its pol- 
ished surface (Pig. 3). There are 
cup-shaped cells in the intestines, in- 
tended to gather and pour out the 
digestive fluid, or to absorb the con- 
tents of the intestines and empty 
them into the blood; cells with waiv- 
ing hairs in the throat of the dog, to 'X H 
facilitate the passage of the saliva up ^ 
towards the mouth (Fig. 15) ; 
chunky cells, capable of holding the 
bile or the oil that lubricates the hair ; 
those of nerves, reaching out in every 
direction, as if eager to catch a mes- 
sage from some distant part of the 
body and transmit the required mes- 
sage in return (Fig. 16). 


An Organ. When a group 
of cells of similar 
character has been formed to 
carry on a certain kind of work, 
the group is called an organ 
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Fi«. 16. Nerve cell. 

(4fter Obertteiner.) 
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and iB said to be organized; as the stomach, the eye, the 
liver, the kidnqrs. 

BeprodootiTe One of the most vonderfol organs in 
tegaai. the body is that which produces the ova 
or seed in the female, and the male ele- 
ment or sperm in the male animal. Ton have seen in 
the flowering plant that there is always a male and a 
female part, separate from each other, often on different 
plants or trees; and animals follow the same rule except 
in some of their lower forms, in which a different ar- 
rangement is found. 

Glands. When nature wishes to manufacture some 
fluid for the use of the body she prepares what 
is known as a gland. Thus the saliva is formed by small 
glands around the mouth, and is throvm into the mouth 
for the purpose of chewing, through small tubes or ducts. 
It is the same with the tears, which are produced by 
small glands just inside ihe sodcet of the qre and over 
the eye-ball. These always throw out enough fluid to 
keep the eye moist, but grief will cause a free flow of tears 
which the ducts cannot cany off and which overflow on 
the cheeks. In a similar way bile is prdflnced by the 
liver, and the digestive fluids in the alimentary canal. 

Notuny one of these glands is so wcmderful as those 
whose duly it is to produce the ova in the female animal, 
and the sperm in ihe male. The glands that produce the 
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ova, which, when feitilized, will develop into a new csea* 
tore, similar to its parents, vary in different in 

size from that of a pin’s head to that of a chestnul^ or 
are even larger in the greater animals. At r^pilar peri* 
ods this gland, called as in the case of the flower, tUs 
ovary, throws out an ovum or egg, which is usually so 
small as not to be seen except with a magnifying glass. 

In tiie higher animals the reproductive glands in the 
male animal produce a fluid which finds its way through 
a tortuous channel to a reservoir near to the neck of the 
bladder, from which there is an opening into the passage 
that extends from the bladder outward. 

i^imatoioa. The male fluid liras produced contains 
^ a multitude of minute bodies, somewhat 
similar to the eggs of the female. These are called 
spermatozoa (Fig. 17 ) ; and these little creations, which, 
possessing a head and energetic body and tail, move 
about with great activity, are the bodies that, joining 
with the ova, produce a new animal. 

The Vital fluid. In the case of human beings the 
fluid produced by the male glands has 
a very important part to play in the development of the 
b^ into the man. It begins to be produced in the very 
early years of boyhood and by means of the blood ves* 
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8els is absorbed into the system, giving strength 
and vitality. A little observation of animal life 
illnstrates this point. Two colts at two years of 
age may look and act alike, but if the reproduc- 
tive glands are removed from one of them, 
their appearance and characters a year later 
will greatly differ. The one which has been 
allowed to develop in accordance with nature 
will have become a splendid animal, strong and 
beautiful in form, and fierce in disposition; tiie 
other will become a docile work-horse. 

This shows the marvellous infiuence of the 
sperm when allowed to become absorbed into 
the lystem; and the loss in all that goes to 
make the perfect animal and tiie strong man, 
when, through bad habits in youth, there is a 
serious and continued loss of this element. 
For this reason the boy will not develop into 
so strong and perfect a man, and may even 
become a degenerate. 


Common Origin The similarity of the 
of Plants process of repaoduction in 

and Animals. plants and animals is thus 
na. IT. Hie quite evident ; and this simi- 

man gp^r* 

mt^n. lariiy points to a common origin of plants and 
xtifuit.) animals, in the fer distant past. 
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The production of a new being, whether it be a plant 
or animal, has been shown to be due to the meeting, under 
the right conditions, of a male substance with a female 
substance. 

Forms of Pollen. The male substance in the plant, 
formed by the anthers or similar or- 
gans and called pollen, is found under the microscope to 

9 0 

Fio. 18. Varied forms of poUen. (.After Gray,') 

differ in appearance, although to the eye most pollen 
seems to be a fine yellow powder (Fig. 18). There is 
a great variety of pollen grains and each variety will be 
received by the stigma of the plant to which it belongs 
and no other, unless it be very closely related.* It is 
this golden dust that, conveyed by the wind, or some 
other means, from flower to flower, carries out the pur- 
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poses of natnre in the production of new generations of 
plants, trees and fruits. 

« 

Aaimal Pollen. It has been stated that, like the 
plants, animals produce from certain 
glands in the body a substance which has the power of 
starting up new life in ovules or eggs when brought into 
contact with them. This substance is not in the form 
of powder, as in plants, but is a fluid containing the 
spermatozoa, which are the active agents in reproduction 
in animals, the fluid being the carrier for them. 

SpenaatoEoa. The spermatozoa in all of the higher 
animals have the same general appear- 
ance, as yon may note by comparing the forms from sev- 
eral animals. “ The germ cell is made up of protoplasm. 
It is a structure of gelatinous ribbons and flecks of foam, 
as complex as anything in Nature. In coimection with 
this structure all known phenomena of life are. shown. 
Inside the germ cell is a smaller cellule called the nucleus. 
Here is the center of heredity. With the nucleus lies 
most of the process of inheritance.’* * The germ cells axe 
produced in great numbers and are storeA away in. the 
body of the male animal, being gradually replaced ly the 
devdopment of others. lake the glands that produce 


*Davld Starr Jordan In The Heredity 0/ Richard Roe. 
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tears, ilie leproductive glands may seldom be called on 
for nnnsnal service, but will then become active. 

Qualities of Small as these little cieatures are they 
Spennatoioa. are yet capable of carrying forward the 
traits of the parents in whose body Ihey 
are produced. Peculiarities of form and feature seem to 
be carried by them into the next generation, and even 
farther down the line of herediiy. Thus, in the stallion, 
a white star in the forehead, two white feet, a certain 
richness of color, some qualities that make a race-horse 
or a work-horse, are very certain to be shown in the next 
generation; facts that are well-known to those who breed 
horses; and the same is true of other animals, including 
man, as is well understood. Disease may be transmitted 
in the same way. There is a contagious disease known 
as syphilis, caused by immoral living, that acts thus, pro- 
ducing mental or physical weakness in offspring. Feeble- 
mindedness and insanity tend also .to be thus inherited; 
the germs of these affections being carried by the sper- 
matozoa or the ova. 

Xnhezitanoe. Thus one is enabled to see what ex- 
tremely important creations are the sper- 
matozoa, since they have tiiis wonderful power of car- 
rying to the newly forming animals not only the 
appearance, qualities and propensities of the father ani- 
mal, but even his physical failings. W^t a tremendous 
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lesson we here as to the necessity for the parent to 
be perfect and sound; free from unfortunate inheritable 
traits. How important, too, that the father shall have 
reached full maturity before the reproductive powers shall 
be exercised, so that the spermatozoa shall be endowed 
with full life and vigor. Becall the lesson from the oak, 
which does not bear acorns tmtil it is twenty or more 
years old. Learn also from the salmon, which does not 
go up the river to spawn until it is four years old. Both 
trees and fish seem to know, what many human beings do 
not seem to be aware of : that injury comes to the individ- 
ual from too early use of the powers of reproduction. 

Two Gomu “ The germ cell, male and female,” says 
of life. Dr. David Starr Jordan, “is one of the 
vital units or body cells set apart for a 
special purpose. All animals and all plants are made up 
of one cell or of co-operating cells or centers of energy. 
The germ cell is not in its essence fundamentally differ- 
ent in structure or in origin. But in its growtii it is 
capable of repeating the whole organism from which it 
came, * with the precision of a work of art.^ This the 
other cells cannot do, at least not in the more complex 
organisms. A slice of potato will grow into a new 
potato-plant. A dice of dog will not disvelop into a new 
dog. This is because the potato is relativdy simple. 
The dog is more complex, each part dependent on the 
support of eadi of the oiliers.” ' 
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It is inteiuely interesting to obserre hov the evi- 
dences of life start in the egg when the spennatosoon 
reaches it. There is always a opening in iiie ovule 
or egg, on its snrface, and one of the spermatozoa is 
attracted towards this opening, finds its way into it and 
thus reaches the interior of the ovule (Fig. 19). As 



Fie. 19. Diagrams to illustrate fertilization of an egg-eell by a sperm-cell. 
A, e, nucleus of matured egg-cell ; s, a sperm-cell ready to enter. B, sperm- 
cells entered and transformed into sperm-nucleus (s). C, sperm-nucleus and 
egg-nucleus united, fertilization complete. D, division leading to two-cell 
stage. E, Two new nuclei and cell body beginning to divide. F, division 
complete. (From Wilson, Courtesy The Maemillan Co,) 

soon as it is well within, there is at once evidence that 
it is vital, because rays form all around it and it be- 
comes the center of what looks like a star. This star 
next stretches out and becomes two stars, and then cells 
are seen to form, which group themselves into lines, and 
these thicken, forming groups, that gradually devebp 
into ifie shape of an animal. 
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Fkh from This procees can be easily and beautifully 
the seen in the development of fish from the 
ovule to the fully formed individual ready to 
take care of itself. It may also be seen in the devdop- 
ment of the frog from the egg, through the tad-pole or 
fish-state to the mature animal. 

The Xarvel Nothing in nature seems so wonderful 
of the Egg. as the development of an active living be- 
ing from what seems but lifeless material. 

Here, for instance, is an egg. Put in on a shelf and it 
will show no change for a long time, but finally will 
spoil and decay. Nothing comes of it. Or we may break 
it open, cook and eat it. Now examine an egg: just 
the " white ” and the “ yelk ” are to be seen. Not the 
slightest appearance of life is evident. It is hard to be- 
lieve that the contents of the egg differ from other food 
upon the table. Yet from tiie semi-liquid substance 
which we called an egg, without form and void, develops 
slowly under proper conditions a living creature, which 
we soon come to recognize as a yotmg chick, finally be- 
coming strong enough to break its way out of the shell 
and to live an independent life. How did this miracle 
occur? We do not know. All we can say is that the 
chick, like the young fish, develops into a living being 
when*the two elements of life, the malq and the female, 
unite, under proper conditions, to form a new creature.' 
It is nature’s secret and she keeps it dose. 




VI. 

AFTER THEIR KIND. 

A strong light can be thrown on the subject of repro- 
duction by a study of the process in several groups of 
animals with whose life-history we are all familiar^ or 
may become so. 

Reproduction Consider the ways of the fishes. As 
in Fish. the season approaches when they are to 

produce their young, they make all of the 
necessary arrangements for this important event. Some 
varieties, like the sun-fish and the basS; prepare a nest 
on the bottom of the lake or other body of water where 
their abiding place may be, and in this work the father 
fish often does his full share. 

The ^9^ appear from the unknown depths of the 
ocean where they live the most of the year, and sesk some 
fresh-water river, up which they travel for a considerable 
distance. So do the salmon, some varieties of which have 
been known to return to the same river in which they 
were hatched, to provide for their young, rushing up the 
rapids of the river to its upper waters in their eager 
search for just the right place in which to lay their eggs 
and have them hatch, far away from their enemies. 
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ygjr jf-jtjr/yg or a maw 

Vluil il Boef Yon haye all aeen the roe of a &b 
and have been strndc by the enormoiui 
nnmber of egge that aie in the m or ovary of the roe- 
ehad, which means the mo&er died. . There have to be 
great nnm!bezp"o£ eggs bacanse sOjinai^^ them are lost 
after haying he(m thrown ont of the body of the mother 
when dm has readied the ri^t place for spawning, 
^ere are about 26,000 eggs in the roe of a he;rring. 
The male fish ^ in his body what is known as the n^t, 
which is the r^rodnctiye gland and produces a milky 
fluid that is tlm sperm of the fldi. 

Fertiliiatioa At die proper time the eggs are expelled 
in Hah. into the water, whereupon the male fish 
swims over them and throws out from his 
body the life-giving fluid. This contains a great number 
of spermatorxia, which approach and enter the eggs that 
are in the water, and the eggs bicpme fertilized, 
developing ra|^y into young fish (|^‘20). Many of 
the eggs are not fertilized, many of wai are eaten up by 
other fidi or water creatures, but yet |^t numbers of 
them develop into ftdl grown fish, id is proved by the 
multitudes that exist in tile water. ' 

AUthatSwim There are some sea creatures that do 
•xe not lidu notJa yMBgfs. but Tirin g forth their you ng 
a^. Among tb«se are Wbales and Bome>, 
of the sharfa u . 





Flo. 20. Stages in deyelopment of a flsh. 

(From Parker de Haswell. Courtesy The Macmillan Co.) 
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Beproduotion Taking the next step higher in the 
in Beptilcs. scale of life we come to consider the rep- 
tiles and amphibia and their method of 
reproduction. They are not so numerous as the fishes, 
and so Nature takes more care of their young than in the 
case of the fish. 

Most reptiles, like some snakes and turtles, lay eggs ; 
but more care is taken to make it sure tliat the sperm 
will reach the eggs. Perhaps we may learn as much 
from a study of how the frog behaves as from any other 
member of these classes. 

The Frog’s When the female frog is about to pass the 
Method. eggs from her body, the male frog places 
himself nearby, and pours the life-giving 
fiuid from his reproductive glands over the eggs and iji 
this way they are more sure of being fertilized than in 
the case of the fish. The eggs, after that, enveloped in a 
kind of jelly, float near the surface of the water, where 
they may easily be seen, and in the course of time they 
develop into tadpoles, and swim in the water like fishes. 
Later they push out legs from their bodies, the tail be- 
comes absorbed, and they hop out on the land as fully- 
developed frogs, capable, in their turn, of producing 
young. 

c> 

In Birds. Now let us turn to the birds. These bright 
and active creatures of the air ; how do they 
reproduce themselves ? 


WefasTeBor jfonet^anotlierst^iiiNatol^ Biidl 
and fowla lieing acarca oi^ Talnid)!^ Katora baa Hoiuid 
it neceaaaiy to maka aore ptoviaion that tha jowg 
diall have more cate than vitii flehea and iqitilea. She 
therefore arrangea that the egga are fertilized viihin tiae 
body of the mother, by the life fluid of the male being 
thrown into ibe body of the mother while the esg> fo 
ovary ate very amall and aoft. Later, a hard ahdl b 
formed about tiie efx, for ita protection, and when the 
egga ate hud, the mother bird, and aometimea the f athw 
bird, aita upon thmn, keeping them warm, ao that the 
gem of life ^t k within them may develop into youi^; 
birds in the nbst that tiie foreaight and love of the parent 
birda have made ready for them. 

In Bif^r And now we come to the flnal atep in 
Aaimala. reproduction, that of tlm hif^r animala. 

Unlike the fiahea and the froga, only a few 
of these are produced at a time; aometimea only one. 
So rare are thqr and so valuable, that the moat extreme 
precautiona are taken by Nature to insure their living. 
So «fV» arranges for these differently from her plana for 
the other creatures uhose life history has been described, 
and in the ease of animals of the higheat grads, ^ 
not expelled from the body, being fertilized withm, and 
are kept within the body for wedca or months until the 
ynmn^r ig ghle to live indepfflBjitently _undw the. 
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watchful care of its mother, who, after its birth, supplies 
it for a time with nourishment from her own body, in 
the form of milk. 

Beverenee. Thus we are enabled to observe some of 
the processes>J)y‘ wluch Nature keeps alive 
her animal creation by means of the renewal of life from 
generation to generation. From every point of view it 
is very wonderful; and there is nothing in the subject, 
from beginning to end, to arouse any feeling but wonder 
and reverence. The place whereon we now stand is holy 
ground, for, in the creation of every new being, the 
father and the mother are joining forces with the great 
Creator Himself. 




vn. 

development. 

!nie Chick. If a couple of dozen eggs be placed in an 
incubator and one of them be removed every 
day and broken open^ the process of development can 
easily be studied (Fig. 21). 

During the drst day of two not much change will be 
noted^ but from then onward the formation of the chick 
will be evident^ and gradually the body^ head, wings and 
feet will evolve until about the twenty-first day the per- 
fectly formed little bird will break its shell and emerge 
into the world able to run about and begin an active 
existence. 

The Ova of In animals, the egg or ovum is very 
A nimal s. small and soft, without a shell, and is usu- 
ally periodically cast out of the body and 
destroyed, but when touched by a spermatozoon received 
within the body of the female, remains therein until 
birth. 

In Human It is important for all to understand the 
Beings. process of development in the human being, 
and every young person should possess some 
comprehension of it. 

In plants, as has been shown, the ovary which pro- 
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duces tiie seed^^ and ths room in ▼ludi iiie seeds devd<^ 
are one; bat bi the animal tbese oigans are separate. 
In tile humui fenude tiie ovaries, two in number, and 
about tiie size of a chestnut, are located low down in tiie 
abdommi and are coimected by tubes witii tiie room in 
which the ovum is to develop, and which is called tiie 
womb or uterus (Fig. S2). 



Fio. 22. The uterai» tubm and oraries. 

^Ovulation. Once a month an ovum is pushed out 
from the surface of the ovary, passes into 


tiie tube and is carried along to the uterus. Ordinarily 
the ovum is carried out of tiie body witii the bloody dis- 
charge that occurs monthly and known as tiie menstrual 
flow. 

FertilizatioB. If, however, somewhere along this 
tract the nude and female elements 
should meet and join, then the ovum attaches itself to 
the interior wall of the uterus and membranes are 
formed around it for its protectkm. 
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Development. Later on these become filled with fluid 
so that the developing infant rests com- 
fortably in a water-bath. Very soon a connection is 
formed with the blood vessels of the mother’s system 
through a growth which attaches itself to the wall of the 
uterus^ and in which the blood of the infant becomes 



Fze. 28. Hunutn embryo at 8 months. {After Bonnet). 


purified and receiveB nourishment by coming into con- 
tact vith the blood of the mother (Fig. 23). This or- 
gan is known as the “ after-birth ” or placenta. It is 
connected with the child’s body by a cord from t^ to 
eighteen inches long, which enters at the umbilicus, 
where it becomes detached after bilrth. The placenta, 
immediatdy after the child is bom, becomes separated 
from the wall of the uterus and is expelled. 
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The developing infant remains in the uterus, under the 
heart of the mother, during nine months, the uterus in- 
creasing in size as more room is needed (Fig. 24) . Dur- 
ing this period the infant develops from the microscopic 
ovum until it vreighs from six to nine pounds or more. 
It is most interesting to note that during its intra-uterus 
life, the embryo repeats, in the course of nine months, the 
history of the race. At first a simple cell like an amoeba, 
it comes to resemble a worm, then a fish (with gill open- 
ings), then one of the lower animals, and finally assumes 
the form of an immature human being. 

Birth. At end of this period, through the action 
of the powerful muscles of the uterus and those 
of the body, the infant is expelled through the opening 
between the thighs of the mother, at the cost of great 
pain, often long-continued, and with danger to life. The 
I uterus then begins at once to lessen in size and in the 
course of six weeks will have returned to its former 
state. 

Immediately after birth the infant commences to 
breathe and at once begins its independent existence 
(Fig. 26). 

The Beal Birth. The real birth of a human being is 
not when it appears in the world, but 
rather the moment when the two germia of life, the sper- 
matozoon and the ovum, touch and unite. From that 
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moment new bemg>shoiild date the begimuiii; of its 
life, lor it then possesses the qualities that come to it 
through inheritanoe from its parents, and all that it shall 
become in life is the deTelopment of the qualities tbore 
implanted within it. All that growth and education cut 
do is to afford the opportunity for the development of 
the inherent qualities. « 

“ With the lower animals nature is everything— nur- 
ture a minor matter. Inadeqiute nurture means simply 
destruction of the individual, and that to the species is a 
trifling incident. With men and with the plants ai^ 
animals which n^an hu made to depend on him — &d man 
is himself the most domesticated of all domestic animals 
— ^nurture has an ever-growing importance. All our 
schools, our art, science, reli^on have their justiflcation 
as part of "our nurture. Still at the end nurture can only 
develop what was there through nature. Education, 
training, can make nothing new, and neither can leave 
any traces we cim recognize on the germs of life, which 
show their development in generations to come. 

"When Nature and Nurture work together, we are 
well on our way to ideal conditions. But Nurture will do 
nothing unless Nature is flrst. Nature indicates possi- 
bilities. It is for Nurture to make them good.” (Jor- 
dan.) • 

In view of all this, any attempt to distKty the life of 
the unborn, is as immoral as such an i^ttempt would be 
after birth. 




vm. 

FATEEBSOOD AND MOTHEBHOOO. 

Xoiherliood Motherhood: what does it mean? Yeij 
with Fishes, little with most of the fishes^ which^ after 
the placing of the eggs in a position in 
which they may develop into small try, swim gaily off 
and seem to think no more abont their yonng or have 
any concern as to their welfare. However, it is interestp- 
ing to note that in the case of some fish, of which the 
salmon is an example, the mother almost or quite loses 
her life through the act of expelling the eggs, giving 
an example of the self-sacrifice that is so often seen among 
mothers. 

With Ikptiles. Among reptiles motherhood often 
seems to mean more than with the fish, 
and in some instances the mother looks after her young 
with care, as in the case of snakes. 

With Ihseots. More care yet is shown by many varie- 
ties of insects. Consider the bee, for 
example. With these interesting little creatures the 
greatest care is shown in the preparation of the comb 
with its curious-shaped cdls in which the immature bees 
grow from eggs carefully placed therein, with plenty of 
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good food provided for them. One of the most interesir 
ing instances is that of the seventeen-year locust, which 
cuts a trench in the small twig of a tree in such a manner 
as to make a place for her to pack away her eggs, from 
which they fall later and enter their long Eip Van 
Winkle sleep in the earth. 

With Birds. But it is among the birds that most 
remarkable instances are to be seen in 
which foresight for the coming of the young is shown. 
And this care is exhibited not only by the mother bird 
but by the father bird as well. When the mating season 
has fully come, and the birds have paired off, some varie- 
ties being faithful to the same mates year after year, 
note with what judgment the birds will choose a place 
for the ne^:^ on the ground, in the swamp, among the 
reeds or the grasses, in the low bushes or trees; they 
seem never to make a mistake as to the proper location 
of the home that is to be. 

Nest Building. And then with what care and skill 
they set about the building of the nest, 
using the very best material at hand for the purpose 
(Pig. 26 ). When all is ready, the eggs are placed in 
the downy nest, the mother sits on them, whije the 
father feeds her and drives off any enemy that may ap- 
proach. In some cases he sits on the eggs himself, allow- 
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ing his state to l^tve a little f reedosi, like tiie gesttenaas 
that he is. 

Iliel^nisaiil 'And when &e are batched, and 
Tonag; there are young birds in the nes^ irith 

what tramendoas ^xgy do both the par- 
ents search for food for them, and watch their growth 
with the greatest solicitnde, teaching them finally to fly 
and to f^d for themsdyai. 

A XoMi Bird. There are eosie eaeeptiona to this good 

conduct on the part of birds. There is a 
kind of bladcbird called the oowldrd, tlmt does not pre- 
pare a nest, hut mates and then filies gaily off and takes 
no further concern in the matter; while hit; mate, care- 
less in her turn, lays hm ^gg m nesi Ji some other 

bird, leaving it to the care of Ihe fpstor-fimahla. 

Xotherhood Anumg the hi^r an^mls mother- 
Witit Animals, hood nmans puc^ Althttagh r ihe 

ease of animals the nw!^|^ se»ji^' to 
know little about her cimdition until the hifth <ff the 
young, she then takes the greatest intoceB^'its wdfare 
and gves it constant care so long as this hi wseded. Few 
things in nature are so touching as the mother-love of 

aniinala, 
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Mam i w " . Bat in race t]i» |mM|M^ve 

l la t iMf. mo&er knows iliat a new life iadeyehs^ing 
witkin her. Dnring. tiw last part nt the 
time she can fed Hm mo^n of infant in the little 
' room in which it lies, hde# her Wrt, and‘ she 
makes all the necessary preparation for its coming. : Dur- 
ing this time all heavy Irardens-Hgite&ta^aid |^yd^ — 
should he lifted from her, if the best results for both 
motiier and child would: be gained. Then, when the 
full time has arrived, the mother goes down to the very 
shadow of death, and after a time of the greatest .agony, 
she gives .Mrihi'tb the eWd. Meanwhile dumgeaMHe 
been takin|; place ^ the glands that lie in the bremts 
of the mother, anf a few days after bi^ of the diUd^ 
milk be^^, to form in tiiem and is usually abnnduit 
enough for tfafe-noorubment of the infant. ' 

•The Vather^f Constant cate of the prospective 
Part. . ' mother on tiie part of the father is neo- 
eseaiy for the well-being of both mother 
and and aftet the Urth of the infant the watch- 

fnlmsB and attrition of the father is essential if both 
are to do wdL 

A Xean lather. But what shall we say about those 
unhappy instances where he* who 
should he the hnahahd and caretaker, has. Hie the ae lflsh 
cowbird, mated and gone away, indifferent to the condi- 
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tion left behind him? And what of the thoughts and 
feelings of the young mother left without love and care 
to await the arrival of an unac^owledged child? And 
what shall we say of the man who carries the seed of 
disease to the wife he has promised to protect from all 
forms of evil, or to the child of whom he is to be the 
father? There is no meaner creature on the earth than 
he who deceives a girl and then leaves her to meet dis- 
grace, suffering and privation alone. 

Manila and It is essential that there shall be prep- 
its Purpose, aration for fatiierhood and motherhood. 

Marriage and the integrily of the family 
are so important to society that every precaution must 
be taken to preserve them and extend their influence for 
good. It is to be remembered that whatever other rea- 
sons exist for marriage, the primary and luttural reason 
is the bearing and rearing of children, who should be in*' 
all respects as perfect as possible. When, therefore, any 
unnatural steps are taken to prevent the bearing of diil- 
dren, evil follows. 

Many of the unhappy marrit^ that occur have 
arisen from a disposition on the part of tiie husband to 
assert his mastery, forgetting that in the married rela- 
tion, he who gives most receives most. The man who 
refuses to acquaint his wife with his business afbdrs loses 
not only the interested advice that may be most useful 
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to him^ but destroys that sense of self-respect in the wife 
that would make her strive without ceasing for their 
mutual success. 

Married life should be conducted upon the principle 
of partnership^ each deferring to the other’s judgment 
and ascertained preferences^ the final decision in case of 
doubt to be by the wife as to household matters, and by 
the husband in business affairs. There should be no 
arbitraiy ruling by either party, for here are two distinct 
personalities joining in one common purpose, and yet 
the disposition and training of each has been different. 
The true and h appy ijaarriage is one in which , as lovers 
and partners , each respects the right of the other to life, 
^erty , and the pursuit of hap piness and ^e cultivation 

Necessary The preparation for motherhood should 
ifiaowledge. involve such a knowledge of her physical 
nature on the part of every woman as to 
make her aware of the meaning of menstruation, ovula- 
tion and reproduction. Ignorance on the part of mothers 
accounts in part for the great number of deaths among 
infants, one-fourth of whom die before they are a year 
old. The wife should be taught how to keep her health 
good and how to prepare for and take care of the coming 
infant. Domestic science must be her |k>ssession, for she 
is eminently the home-maker. 
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Prq^axation for The preparation for fatherhood in> 
fatherhood. volves the building up of ihe physical 
strength and health to as near the point 
of perfection as possible. Hence the value of physical 
culture, exercise, work, out-of-door games and sports; 
care of the hearing, sight, teeth and skin; bathing; 
proper feeding and regularity of the bowels; the insist- 
ence upon the observance of all the rules of health, so 
that when the time of marriage approaches the man shall 
be physically fit. Herein lies the necessity to conserve 
the forces of the body in youth so that there shall be no 
debilitating drain until full manhood. 

Both men and women should have sufficient knowl- 
edge of anatomy and Nature’s laws to possess a dear 
idea of how reproduction occurs, and the development 
of the infant, so that all proper preparations for its 
coming and sustenance may be taken, and the health of 
the mother conserved. * 

“ His own parents (he that had fathered him and she 
that had conodved him In her womb and birth’d him), 
They gave this child more of themsdves than that, — 
They gave afterwards every day, they became part of him.” 

Walt WmniAw. 

Health. As it is requisite that the father of a family 
should aim to keep himself at the highest point 
of mental, moral and physical health, he should avoid 
all habits that tend otherwise. It is for this reason that 
he should refrain from the use of tobacco and alcohol. 
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Courtesy. He should hold towards his wife an atti- 
tude of never-failing courtesy and unselfish 
consideration^ always keeping in mind that she is or is to 
be the mother of their children^ and worthy of constant 
thoughtfulness on his part. 

Eugenios. The preparation for fatherhood involves 
some knowledge of eugenics^ the science of 
improving the race^ so that in the selection of a wife 
there shall be consideration of the qualities that should 
be possessed by the one who is to be the mother of a 
family. At least as much care should be taken as the 
breeder of chickens or horses shows in the selection of 
the fowls and horses for breeding purposes. The human 
race will improve only as wise motherhood is sustained 
by thoughtful, virtuous and healthy fatherhood.* 

“Divine Both parents should possess a deep re- 

Assistanoe. ligious sense that will lead them to look to 
the Inner Ouide so that they may be enabled 
to perform aright their difficult task, in the spirit of 
reverence for the Creator, who has given to them their 
reproductive power. 


♦ See “ Parenthood and Race Culture/’ by C. W. Saleeby. 



a. 

PATHOIOat. 

A Weight You haye no doubt been stmok by certain . 
lifted. terms, that are seen, especially in medical 
advertisements, that have aroused curiosity 
aid, possflbily, alarm. One of these terms is spermator- 
rhea, which is described as a loss of virility, due to emis- 
sions of smnen. 

Now it happens that once in a while, durinjg the 
night, there will be such a loss, especially during the 
teens, but it seldom does any harm unless such ex^ri- 
enoes be encouraged by had habits. If not encouraged, 
the condition improves, and no permanent loss of 
st^gih vrill follow. Many a quadc doctor grows rich, 
by preying on the fears of boys as to this oondition. All 
handling of the sexual organs, except for purposes of 
cleanliness, should be avoided. So far as these organs 
are concerned, tiie lees ate thought about, the better. 

■« 

Seeial Biseaaes. There are some disorders, however, 
that must be spok» of because of their 
prevalence, and because so many boys and young mm 
fall victims to than. They ate sure to be brought to 
your attention, sooner or later, throng^ the conversation 
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of other men, or in some other way ; and it is necessary 
that you shall have correct information in regard to 
them, not only because you will need the knowledge for 
your own protection, but also for the information that 
you may be thus enabled to pass on to others. 

Continence. These disorders arise through immoral- 
ity. It was intended that a man should live 
a continent life, free from the use of the reproductive 
organs, until his marriage, and then that he be true to 
his wife; but some men are. not willing to be moral, and 
have unlawful relations with immoral women, who are 
almost certain to have one or another form of contagious 
diseases with which they infect the men who have im- 
proper relations with them.* 

Gonorrhek. Yon will hear of one of these disorders 
® called gonorrhea. It is an inflammation 

affecting the passage-way to the bladder and is ac- 
companied by a thick discharge which is very infectious. 
The inflammation may extend to the nearby parts, in- 
cluding the reproductive glands, and so injure them as 
to prevent them from producing spermatozoa, and in 
this way put a stop to the possibility of offspring. A 
man thus often becomes sterile. ^ 

♦See “ Social Diseases and Marriage/' by Dr. Prince A. 
Morrow. 
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The disease is difficult to cure and sometimes lasts 
for long periods of time, and is liable to recur. Men 
who may tliink they are cured, or may not think so, 
very often infect the women they marry, and produce in 
them serious inflammations that often require the sur- 
gical removal of the reproductive organs. The possibil- 
ity of offspring is then lost. 
The health of a large number 
of wives is ruined by this 
disease thus (contracted. It 
is the cause of many miscar- 
riages, Death sometimes 
follows, A large proportion 
of the blind are so afflicted 
from this cause. Children 

Fjg. 27. Inflammation of the eyes, . « j t i 

due to gonorrhea, with blindness 01 ten bCfJOinO infCcted by 
the probable result. 

sleeping in bed with a parent 
who has the disease. This disorder is very serious, and it 
a source of much unhappiness in married life. 


L J 


Syphilis. Another of this class of diseases, contracted 
in the same way, is the terrible aflPection known 
as syphilis. It is not so prevalent as the one described 
above, but is more persistent, requiring several years of 
the njost skillful treatment for a cure. When the poison 
lias once penetrated the system it may affect every part 
of the body, causing ulcerations, paralysis, decay of some 
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(d tile tiBBoee, long contimied debility, eoak^baaee 

sadden death. This disease also may be giioB to iriTea 
and children, and is one of the few diseases that v^j be 
toansmitted to the next generation, caotii^ the death ci 
many infants before birth, and prodncing sach wealmess 
in many others that thqr die soon after birth, or else are 
mentally or physically defective. It is the causeof much 
of the fe^lmnindedness, insanity and criminalify that so 
abounds. 

Vlaaifal as are the ravages of these diseases they would 
entirdy dUsapiiear if men would live moral lives, avoid* 
ing the company the immoral. 

Houses of In almost every community there ez- 

Vlee a Cause, ist houses given up to social vic^ and 
hotels and lodging houses where vice is 

allowed. 

* These places are a constant source of temptation to all 
claases. They are allowed to exist contrary to law, under 
im erroneous plea of necessity. There should be per- 
nstent effort on the part of all good citizens to dose these 
places, nor allow any others to open, and to employ every 
proper means to reduce all forms of social vice to the 
vanishing point. 



X, 

SPECIAL HTOIEHE. 

Indulgenoe not Same of the best physicians in this 
a Heoessity. country have signed a statement to the 
effect that a "pure, continent life is 
consonant with the highest degree, of mental and physical 
health and thus vanishes any supposed necessity for 
sexual indulgence. There are a. great number of in- 
stances of men who have lived free from sexual experi- 
ences from childhood to old age, and have shown the 
utmost vigor. Their vitalityr has been made^^useful in 
other directions. The sperm is absorbed into the system 
and supplies daily strength for daily needs. 

Keep Sane. In the endeavor to live a clean life, the 
most important thing, perhaps, is to get" 
into a sane frame of mind towards this whole question. 
Do not let the thoughts dwell upon it unduly, and when 
this occurs seek at once some diversion, such aa hard 
work, or active play or exercise, or reading, or conversa- 
tion. Qo to bed tired. ^ 

A Single This sanity of mind is helped by the up- 
Standerd. holding of the same standard of morals for 
men as has been held for women ; holding each 
equally ^ilty for the same sin. The fact that men are 
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virile by nature ia made the ezcuae for their immorality* 
iSut this very strength should lead men to protect the 
weaker sex-i— not to victim!^ women. No progress can be 
made in the reduction of social vice or the diseases that 
result therefrom^ so long as sexual sin m men ia consid- 
ered less censurable than in the case of women. 

High Ideals. The ideals of youth should be high^ and 
there should be a determination to main- 
tain purity and integrity at all costs; to have no shame- 
ful experiences and secrets in one’s life that will make 
cowards of us and destroy our self-respect. We insist 
that the jpoman that is to be a wife shall be pure ; let us 
see to it mat we shall be as pure and as free from any 
kind of taint as we demand she should be. Otherwise 
we ar4 most unfair. 

Afhletios. Make it a point to enter into athletics of 
some sort. It is most important to have some 
good way to work off the surplus energy, and there is 
nothing better than gymnastics or field sports to effect 
this object. There are besides many other advantages 
that will result from a hearty entrance into athletic 
competition with one’s fellows. 

The boy who wins prizes on. the field is not apt to fall 
into immoral ways. 
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Drink. Many a young man has bemi led away fnm 
the path of virtne while nnder the inflnence of 
liquor. It is one of the most facile instruments of sin; 
avoid it as you would the plague. There are also serious 
objections to the use of tobacco. 

Companions Select your boy friends and girl friends 
and Early with the greatest care, for not only will 
Marriage. you be judged by them, but such com- 
panionship is most powerful for either 
good or evil. It is very important fixing the attitude 
of ihe mind. Everything points towards the rule that a 
young man should refrain from all sexual experiences 
xintil he is tweniy-five years of age, and then many and 
be faithful to his wife. The man about to marry should 
exercise much care in the selection of the woman who is 
to be the mother of his children; he should have the 
Coming Bace in view. 

Be a Protector. The attitude of men towards those 
of the opposite sex should be one of pro- 
tection. Th^ are the stronger, and should make it 
their aim not only not to do them injury, butio protect 
them from wrong and degradation from any source. 
Maintain dignified and respectful conduct towards all 
girls a^ women. 

Avoid familiarities. Be fiur to girl frimids. Th^ 
are cautioned against allowing any familiariti^, and yet 
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thqr want to be liked and not seem pradub. Thexefoie 
obeeire tkis rule: Keep your hande off. The observance 
of this rule vrill also make it easier to resist temptations 
on your part. 

Beading. Exercise care as to reading. Books that 
excite the passions should be avoided; Those 
that give accurate information as to reproduction and 
social hygiene, when tactfully written, may be read, but 
little time should be spent upon these. A carefully 
selected list of the best and most recent books on this 
subject may be had on request of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, 105 West 40th Street, New York 
Ciiy. Also The American Bureau of Moral Education, 
33:3 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Avoid immoral 
or suggestive stage plays and players. 

•Oppose Sooial Stand in determined opposition to all 
Vioe. forms of social vice in the community, 

and resist the tendency towards tolera- 
tion of this form of evil, knowing its far-reaching harm- 
ful influence. Gk>od citizenship demands good morals 
and obedience to the laws. 

Heed for Bemember that the times call, far more 
Ohivalry. than in the days of old, 'for that chivalrous 
devotion to women that was manifested in 
the career of Sir Galahad, whose “ Strength was as the 
strength of ten because his heart was pure.” 
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Be not one who would trample fallen uromanhood still 
deq)er into the mire, still 1^ be one who would lead any 
astray. Stand ready at all times to prevent wrong and 
d^pradation to womanhpod. Thus and thus only is it 
possible to reduce social vice, prevent social disease and 
improve the race. In this way only is it possible to pre- 
serve our nation from the fate that befell Assyria, Greece 
and Borne, and make our country what it diould be — 
an example to the whole world in progressive righteous- 
ness. 


Trust in God. Last of all, never lose sight of the fact 
that in the midst of an ever-present 
temptation, there is no safely except in the strength 
that comes from a reliance upon God. 







